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“You must stay and dine,” said Armiger; and 
Mr. Sparrow acknowledged the necessity and stayed. 
After dinner, the baby was again exhibited, and 
pronounced to be grown enormously; and at three 
o’clock they went to church again, Miss Annie going 
with them and sitting in the same pow with Mr. 
Sparrow, to the great disturbance of his devotions. 
Mr. Armiger preached; a plain exposition of Scrip- 
ture, with practical applications, and an earnest 
appeal to the hearts and consciences of his hearers, 
which won their scrious attention, and made them 
feel that, if they were not the better for what they 
had heard that day, at all events they ought to 
be so. 

Mr. Sparrow himself felt that; he had not paid 
much attention to sermons since he left school—nor 
before. At Mr. Bearward’s he had generally occu- 
pied himself in church with counting up the wecks 
and days, and ticking them off in the calendar of 
his prayer-book, with a view to his holidays; and as 
these drew nearer, the hours, and even the minutes, 
formed thesubject of his calculations. Oftensince then, 
to pass the time, he had counted heads and bonnets, 
in the congregation. He was sometimes ashamed of 
himself aftersuch exercises, and was generally recalled 
from them by the words ‘‘Our Father” as often as 
they recurred in the course of the service, and joined 
in that prayer more or less attentively. ‘‘ Deal not 
with us after our sins,” with its response, also 
attracted his attention; for a long time he used to 
think that sentence was put in only for very good 
people, and he dared not join in it; but afterwards 
he understood and adopted it heartily. The Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom likewise touched him, making 
him feel that the desires and petitions which he 
prayed might be now fulfilled had slipped by for the 
most part unnoticed, and that he would have liked, 
if possible, to have had one or two of them over 
again before leaving. He thought he had got on 
better than usual that day with Mr. Armiger in the 
reading-desk, and Miss Annie so quiet and devout 
under his eyes. He could not help reflecting upon the 
number of years that had elapsed since the curate 
and he were at school together, and thought to him- 
self that it would not do to go on for ever as he had 
done in the interval. So when he again took his 
friend by the arm at the vestry-door, he was, if not 
a sadder, yet a wiser man. He thought he would 
stay and go to church again that evening, though 
three times in one day was rather unusual to be 
sure; he had never done such a thing before in his 
life. 

Nor did he do it then. Mr. Armiger took no part 
in the evening service at All Saints’. The rector 
again officiated, and had excused his curate that he 
might attend to his new hobby, as he called it—tho 
Ragged School in Duck Court. 

“And are you going to preach there to-night?” 
Mr. Sparrow asked. 

‘Not to preach; to teach a class, and afterwards 
to give a short address—a sermon, if you like to call 
it so, without a text, and a prayer without a prayer- 
book.” 

“Can I go with you?” 

** Certainly, if you will teach a class.” 

“Me teach a class! You aro laughing at me. Did 
you ever teach a class, Miss Goodchild ?” 

“T always teach in our village school,’ she 
answered ; ‘‘I am very fond of our Sunday-school.” 

“This is a very different thing from a village 
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school,” said Mr. Armiger; “but there’s no reason 
why you should not teach, Sparrow. Come and seo 
what we are doing, at all events; it’s only hearing 
them read, and talking to them a little about it. Wo 
want help very much.” 

‘‘T could hear them read,” seid Sparrow, ‘if they 
would not ask any questions. Dll go with you, atall 
events, and see what it is like.” 

After tea Mr. Sparrow took up a Bible and read 
the parable of the Prodigal Son through carefully, 
wondering at himself all the while, but resolved to 
try what he could do with a class of little boys if a 
teacher should be wanted, which he hoped might not 
be the case. 

There was a large attendance that evening in Duck 
Court, and many more teachers present than on week 
nights. Young men most of them were, employed 
in shops or offices, who had little or no leisure time 
except on Sundays, and who willingly gave up two 
hours of their short rest to join in this good work 
for the benefit of their ragged brethren, in the hope 
of winning some of them from ignorance and vice. 
Such helpers as these, Mr. Armiger felt, were not 
offering to the Lord of that which cost them nothing, 
and he was the more encouraged to believe that their 
labour could not be in vain. A class was readily 
found for Mr. Sparrow, for the more teachers and 
the fewer the scholars to each, was an axiom in 
ragged-school experience. So Mr. Sparrow gathered 
up his long legs under his rickety chair, and heard 
his pupils read verse after verse of the Prodigal 
Son, and gave his explanations in the most significant 
terms that he could think of, seeking not only plain 
and easy words, but apt and every-day illustrations. 
The reading was a work of difficulty, and he had to 
do most of it himself; but the exposition was 
decidedly successful; it might have provoked a 
smile, or even a remonstranee from learned doctors, 
but the ragged urchins listened to it and liked it; 
they made their own comments on it too, and asked 
questions, which, if they could not always be an- 
swered, afforded matter for useful conversation ; and 
so the time passed rapidly. 

There was a slight disturbance that evening; it 
would indeed have been an unusual thing if nono 
had happened. One of the elder lads, who had 
eome for nothing clse but to show his wit at the 
expense of the teachers, persisted in his noisy, 
coarse, and even blasphemous language, until Mr. 
Armiger theught it necessary to interfere. Tho 
young fellow laughed in his-face whem he spoke to 
him, and set him at defiance. 

“Turn mo out!” he cried; “tur me out! I 
should like to see you do it. Touch mo if you 
dare!” 

The curate took him by the collar and lifted him 
from his seat. Instantly all the other boys, young 
and old, started to their feet, looking on with eager- 
ness, in anticipation of a row. 

‘¢ Tlit him, teacher,” some of them exclaimed. 

‘‘ We'd better not,” said the others, savagely. 

Mr. Armiger did not unloose his hold, but stood 
immovable, until there was a momentary silence. 

‘‘T’m not going to hit him,” he said; ‘ but I must 
either have order and good behaviour here, or 1 must 
close the school. There!” he exclaimed, loosing his 
hand; ‘‘I leave the boy to you; do as you think 
proper with him ; judge for yourselves.” 

There was a moment’s suspense. 

“Get out, Poker,” said one of the boys, giving 
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him a push; ‘“‘ get out, will you? Help me to turn 
him out, you fellows ; come on.” 

Two or three of them ‘‘came on” at once, and in 
less time than it takes to write it, Poker, as he was 
celled, a thin, stiff, knob-headed boy, was hustled 
along the room, and discharged with much more than 
necessary violence down the stairs. There was no 
more interruption that evening. General good-temper 
prevailed. Mr. Armiger’s lecture of ten minutes’ 
duration was listened to with more attention than 
usual, and after a short prayer the school was dis- 
missed. ; 

“We have gained a victory to-night,” said one of 
the teachers. 

“Tt was touch and go,” said another; ‘I thought 
there would have been a general fight; my class 
was ready to begin. They won’t bear to have a 
finger laid upon them, these boys won’t. Gentlemen’s 
sons are birched and caned, and say nothing about 
it; but these lawless spirits will not submit to 
punishment, except from a gaoler. And even if the 
boys were amenable, their parents, who leave them 
to themselves in other things, would interfere in 
this.” 

Mr. Armiger felt that he had been rash; he was 
aware of the truth of the above remark, but he had 
almost lost his temper that evening. The incident 
had, however, turned out well, and now the way 
seemed clear. ‘These unruly boys, who refused to 
be governed, might be induced, with proper man- 
agement, to govern themselves. 

“ Who was that boy who first laid hold of Poker?” 
Mr. Sparrow asked. ‘1 like the look of that boy.” 

“His name is Nott; a good-tempered, saucy lad; 
he has no home, no parents, no belongings of any 
kind; he lives by throwing cat’n wheels, walking 
about upon his hands and so forth—begging. He 
has been pretty regular in his attendance lately, and 
improves upon acquaintance. I hope he will make 
better use of his hands than walking on them. He 
turnes| the scale this evening from rebellion to order, 
and must be encouraged and made use of. He will 
help us very much, if I am not mistaken, in man- 
aging the rest.”’ 

“It is like making monitors at Bearward’s,” said 
Mr. Sparrow. ‘‘ You did that, you know, though it 
did not last long. I hope this will turn out as well 
as that did, and go on longer.” 


CHAPTER VI.—MY CADRIOLET. 
“ This is the place : stand still my steed.” —Longfellow. 


Mr. Sparrow returned to his rooms at Kensington 
very well satisfied with himself, and quite resolved 
to attend regularly, week-days and Sundays, at Duck 
Court Ragged Schools as a teacher. Apart from 
the good that he might do—and it occurred to him 
that, being now twenty-eight years of age, he had 
never done any good to anybody hitherto, though 
Perhaps he was hardly fair towards himself in that 
conclusion—apart from the good that he might do, 
it was exciting and interesting; and he had no 
longer any latent fear of being found out by the 
scholars to be more ignorant than themselves. The 
ext morning he thought he would go and sce Willy 
Goodchild at Wandsworth, where his father was 
ving; and was just prepared to sally forth, when, 
looking out of the window to observe the weather, 
® saw a smart cabriolet, with a very small tiger 
hanging on behind, coming up the street. The 
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horse was a fine, showy animal; his head was drawn 
back tightly with a bearing-rein, his tail stuck out, 
spasmodically straight, and his pace was a kind of 
straggling trot, threatening every moment to break 
into a gallop. The driver, leaning forward, with 
his eyes fixed anxiously upon the horse’s ears, 
seemed to be continually jerking the reins, for the 
horse swerved from side to side of the road, to the 
great peril of the tiger, who could scarcely keep his 
footing, and swayed to and fro with every move- 
ment. 

The cab passed Mr. Sparrow’s door, and then 
stopped. After some backing and plunging the 
horse was turned, and again shot past the door, 
being brought up finady in front of the pastry- 
cook’s, a few yards farther down the street. There 
the tiger alighted, and flew to the horse’s head; and 
the driver, Mr. Bootle, stepped with dignity to the 
pavement, and looked around him. 

‘‘ Back him this way,” he said, and, leaving the 
little mite of a boy to manage the backing as he 
could, he himself strode up to the door of Mr. 
Sparrow’s house, rang the bell, and gave a long 
rat-tat-tat. 

‘* Who can it be?” said Sparrow to himself. 

Presently the landlady appeared, holding a card 
between her fingers, within the corner of her apron. 
“A gent for you, Mr. Sparrow,” she said; “in a 
eabrioly.” 

On the card was, ‘‘ Mr. Bootle, Somerset Street, 
Portman Square,” in old English letters; and on the 
landing just outside was Mr. Bootle, in an em- 
broidered waistcoat and a blue surtout. 

“Sparrow!” cried Bootle, with great fervour. 
‘‘Tlow are you, Sparrow? Hope I see you well!” 

‘‘ Bootle!” Sparrow answered; “isit you? If it 
had not been for the card, I should not have known 
you.” Andhe referred to the card again as if to 
make sure. 

‘Slocum gave me your address. You remember 
Slocum! And so, you know, I thought I’d call; I 
thought Id call, you know.” 

‘Much obliged. I was just going out.” 

‘**Twon’t detain you. Can I drive you anywhere ? 
My cab is at the door.” 

He looked anxiously from the window, and saw 
the tiger sitting in the cab, driving the horse quietly 
up and down the street. He wondered how it was 
that the animal had become so temperate. 

“Thank you,” said Sparrow. “Sit down a 
minute or two. Why, what a swell you are! Slocum 
told me something about you. The truth is, I was 
just going over to Wandsworth to see Goodchild.” 

‘“‘ What, little Minimus? ” 

“Yes, and his father; they live at Wandsworth 
now.” 

“Get into my cab,” said Bootle. ‘‘I was intend- 
ing to go into the country somewhere. My horse, a 
splendid creature, is rather spirited, and wants a 
run to take it out of him. Do let me drive you.” 

Mr. Sparrow would rather have excused himself, 
but he did not know how to manage it. He was 
generally a victim of circumstances, and soon found 
himself in the cab, straggling down the street as 
before, and rounding corners with dangerous im- 
petuosity. 

‘‘Now then, keep your own side, can’t you?” 
cried a butcher’s boy in a cart, pulling up out of the 
way with difficulty. 

‘* Where are you going to, stupid?” exclaimed a 
FF2 
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dustman, who had been nearly crushed against tho 
wheel of his cart. 

‘‘Stop! stop! stop!” was shouted soon afterwards 
from a dozen voices, as the vehicle whirled swiftly 
round a corner and down a narrow thoroughfare. 

‘¢What’s the matter now, I wonder?” said Mr. 
Bootle, in real alarm. 

Mr. Sparrow took hold of the reins, stopped the 
horse, and said, ‘‘ You had better get out and see.” 

The tiger was gone. A hundred yards off, or so, 
they saw him, being wiped down by a woman with 
her apron. He was not much hurt, though covered 
with mud, and his nose bleeding, and he soon ran 
after them. In his hand was the strap by which he 
had been holding on; it had come off, leaving a 
great rent in the leather of the hood. A crowd soon 
gathered round them. 

‘‘Ts the boy hurt?” asked a policeman, coming to 
the spot. ‘It isn’t safe for him if you don’t drive 
steady; he’s too young for the job, he is!” 

‘‘No, I’m not,” said the boy, indignantly; ‘it 
isn’t mo as is too young for it; I’m all right.” 

‘‘Take him inside with you,” said one of the by- 
standers. 

“It’s shameful,” said ancther, the woman who 
had wiped him down ; ‘it didn’t ought to be allowed; 
get up on the board yourself, and sce how you'd 
like it!” 

‘‘T really think,” said Bootle, to his friend, ‘ that 
we had better take the boy in between us, just a 
little way, you know, till we get out of the crowd. 
There’s only one strap for him to hold on by now, 
and that might give way also.” 

Mr. Sparrow would have much preferred walking, 
but he did not think it a game thing to leave his 
friend under such difficulties. So they took the tiger 
inside, and started on again. 

‘Perhaps you would like to drive, as you have got 
the reins?”’ Bootle said. 

‘‘T’ve no objection,’ Mr. Sparrow answered. So 
he took Bootle’s place, and they went on their way 
more smoothly, and arrived at Wandsworth without 
further misadventure. 

Mr. Goodchild’s house and garden at Wimbledon 
had been bought for a liberal sum by the railway 
company. He had made a great trouble of it at the 
time, for though he never had felt settled there, and 
had often talked of parting with the property, and 
going elsewhere, yet it was not pleasant to be turned 
out of one’s house, he said, before one had quite 
made up one’s mind about it. He had been a con- 
siderable gainer by the transaction, and had bought 
a much better house a little nearer town; and now 
there were rumours that this also might be required 
by another company. Mr. Sparrow found him in an 
excited state, complaining that two men had been in 
his garden surveying, and that they had taken no 
notice of him when he ordered them off. ‘‘I wish 
my son-in-law or Willy had been here,” he said; 
‘they would have cleared the ground of them pretty 
quickly, I dare say.” 

‘‘Is Willy gone, then?” Mr. Sparrow asked. 

‘**Gone out a little way, that’s all. I’m very glad 
to see you, Mr. Sparrow, and your friend. The men 
have left the premises now, I see, and have taken 
their instruments with them. It is very unpleasant 
to be turned out of one’s house before one has quite 
decided what to do or where to go.” 

*‘T should make the company pay well if I were 
you, and then it would not signify,” said Bootle. 





The cabriolet had been left at a livery stable hard 
by, and the tiger was told to clean himself, and get 
the strap replaced by a saddler, whose shop was 
near at hand, and then follow his master for orders, 
Mr. Sparrow hearing that his old schoolfellow was 
gone for a walk upon the Common, went in search of 
him, in the hope of having some friendly conversa- 
tion with him on the subject just then nearest to his 
heart; and Mr. Goodchild addressed himself to 
Bootle, with a view to obtain information as to the 
calling of a stockbroker, and the opportunities 
enjoyed by a City man of making profitable invest- 
ments, and of getting on generally. Mr. Bootle 
referred him to his friend Slocum. 

‘‘ He’s the man for you to know,” he said. ‘‘ He 
can introduce you to all the best men on ’Change. 
There’s Lord Downderry and the Hon. Mr. Hey- 
down, and Sir Jarrom Diddell and Captain Black of 
the Guards. He knows them all, and they have all 
the best things in their hands. I have reason to 
speak well of Slocum, for he has been of great 
service to me. I consider my fortune ’s made, and he 
made it. Of course you'll have to pay him a commis- 
sion; but it will be quite worth your while to do 
that; he’ll double your capital in no time. Tl drive 
him over here to-morrow if you like.” 

‘‘Not to-morrow,” said Mr. Goodchild; ‘‘ Willy 
goes to Oxford to-morrow; the next day will bo 
better. Come to luncheon. I shall be very happy 
to see your friend, though, of course, I have not 
made up my mind about anything at present.” 

‘“‘Of course not,” said Bootle; “ but there’s no 
harm in hearing about things; then you can do as 
you like. I hope you may be as fortunate as I have 
been, that’s all.” 

By the time this was settled, Mr. Sparrow returned 
with young Goodchild. The latter received Mr. 
Bootle with a show of cordiality, not wishing him to 
think that he bore him any ill-will on account of the 
injury he had done him long ago, though he could 
hardly overcome the feeling of aversion which seemed 
to take possession of him when he first saw him. 
The tiger, who was in waiting, was despatched for 
the cabriolet, which he brought up to the door in 
very good style, and Mr. Bootle put on his driving- 
gloves and took his leave. 

“Have you got the strap mended?” Mr. Bootle 
asked. 

‘No, sir; it’s past mending.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“IT got a saddler to look at it, and he said it 
would tear off again directly ; the leather is rotten.” 

‘“Nonsense. Can you keep your place on the 
board without it?” 

‘** Depends who drives.” 

Mr. Bootle suffered Mr. Sparrow to take the 
reins, and then followed him into the cab, and they 
drove off. ; 

‘Mr. Bootle seems to be very thriving,’’ said the 
elder Goodchild, who had not witnessed the depar- 
ture nor heard the above remarks. “ He drives a 
very fine horse, and a nice-looking carriage.” 

“ Dives equum ; dives pictai vestis, et auri,” said his 
son. 

‘‘ Yes, that’s what I mean,” said Mr. Goodchild; 
“but I’ve forgotten my Latin, most of it. How 
would you translate it?” 

‘Plenty of horses, embroidered waistcoats, and 
money.” 

‘**He has one fine horse, at all events, perhaps 
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more, and one fine waistcoat. But did they really 
wear waistcoats in those days? Did Aineas wear a 
waistcoat, I wonder, like Mr. Bootle’s? Plenty of 
money, though, is not a bad thing. I think the 
stockbroking profession might be a good one for 
you, Willy. 1 will inquire about it. No hurry, you 
know; you can go on keeping your terms, and see 
how things fall out. Mr. Bootle seems rather a nice 
youngman. I was not prepossessed with him, I con- 
fess, about that affair at Cubbinghame; but I 
suppose it was boy-like. He may be different now ; 
he would not do such a thing now, I dare say.” 

“T should hope not,” said Willy; “but I should 
be sorry to have any dealings with him, notwith- 
standing. I have no fancy for him.” 

“T don’t know,” said his father, walking to and 
fro, and smoothing down his soft cheeks and chin 
with his fingers; ‘I don’t know, I’m sure; we must 
not be uncharitable.” 

Meanwhile the cabriolet went smoothly on its way, 
the tiger silting on the board behind, and holding on 
with both his little hands, after having tried in vain 
to keep upon his feet with only one strap to cling to. 
Mr. Sparrow drove, and all went well till they came 
to the stones. A clattering was then heard under the 
carriage, and the people began to call after them, and 
to make signs that something was wrong. 

‘‘What’s the matter now, I wonder,” Mr. Bootle 
said in a lamentable voice; ‘‘we seem to be going 
down sideways.” 

‘Never mind,”’ Sparrow answered, ‘ we shall soon 
get home now; this is rather a rickety concern of 
yours, though it looks well outside; the spokes rattle 
horribly : it’s an old one done up, I should think ; 
done up in more senses than one. Where did you 
buy it?” 

“Slocum got it for me; he said it was as good as 
new.” 

“Slocum! Oh, then I’m not surprised; he’s at 
his old tricks again.”’ 

“What a clattering it makes! We are going 
lower and lower. Drive gently. Oh, do stop!” 

They stopped, and found that one of the springs 
was broken. Mr. Sparrow begged a piece of cord 
from a shop, and made it secure ; and then they went 
on at a foot’s pace to the livery stable where the 
equipage was kept. 

“TJ would not drive that horse again if I were 
you,” Mr. Sparrow said. ‘‘Is he your own? Did 
Slocum sell him to you?” 

“No, I have not bought him yet,” said Bootle. 
“T hire him when I want him; it’s more convenient. 
The cab is my own.” 

“T should advise you to part with that, if you can 
find anybody to take it; the whole concern is worn 
out, and good for nothing ; it was a shame of Slocum 
to sell it you.” 

“Tl get him to take it back,” said Bootle; but he 
knew very well that that was a thing more easily 
said than done. 

The tiger had been standing near, with the broken 

strap in his hand, talking to a group of stablemen, 
and as Bootle turned to leave the yard, he stepped 
up to him, and said: 
_ “If you please, sir, I don’t want no more of this ; 
it isn’t what I’m accustomed to. I could drive that 
‘os anywhere myself: but it isn’t my style, this isn’t. 
If the other gent wants a man-servant I should 
not mind taking his place, but I should not think of 
going out again with you.” 
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‘You impudent young monkey!” cried Bootle; 
“‘Tve a great mind to —” 

‘“‘Come away,” said Sparrow, taking his eom- 
panion by his elbow. 

**T wish I had him anywhere by himself,’”’ Bootle 
answered. ‘I'd break every bone in his skin!” 
‘¢You would be ashamed to lift your hand against 
a child like that, I should hope,” said Sparrow. 
‘You were always a bully, I know, but that was at 
Cubbinghame. You are old enough to know better 
by this time. Come away, do.” 

So saying, Mr. Sparrow walked slowly out of the 
yard, leaving Bootle, very red and crestfallen, to 
follow him. The grooms and helpers stood a little 
way off, winking at each other and laughing audibly. 
Sparrow himself felt mortified, but stuck to Bootle 
like a true friend, and shared his degradation: he 
had resolved to have very little to do with him asa 
companion afterwards, but he was too honest and 
chivalrous to forsake him while he was in disgrace. 

When Mr. Bootle paid his visit to Mr. Goodchild 
on the next day but one, he did not drive his own 
cabriolet, but hired a brougham and a pair of horses, 
with a man in livery upon the box. Mr. Slocum of 
course accompanied him; but the appointment had 
not been mentioned to Mr. Sparrow, nor had the 
elder Goodchild said anything about it to his son-in- 
law. He wished to hear what his new acquaintances 
had to say, and to judge for himself. It was so much 
more satisfactory to judge for oneself, and to make 
up one’s mind without bias. He had the balance of 
the purchase-money for the house at Wimbledon 
lying idle in the bank, and it was time to do some- 
thing with it. Mr. Armiger had taiked of Consols, 
which were rather low just then, everybody selling 
out in order to invest in more profitable concerns— 
why should not he have a share in something pro- 
fitable? There was Susan, with an increasing family, 
he argued (certainly the baby grew very fast), and 
Willy doing nothing yet. He would make inquiries, 
at all events, and form his own conclusions. 

So Mr. Goodchild waited for his visitors with great 
expectations, and pictured to himself what an agree- 
able surprise it would be for his children when ho 
should be able to tell them, as he most likely would 
in the course of a few weeks or so, that he had 
doubled his capital. He could then buy a living for 

Ir. Armiger, and they would be able to remove 
from that unpleasant, crowded neighbourhood, to a 
nice quiet country parish, where there would be no 
ragged-schools, and perhaps no ragged people, and 
very little work to do of any kind. Mr. Goodchild 
did not approve of ragged-schools ; the very name, 
he thought, was sufficient to condemn them, Old 
Mr. Orthodox, John’s rector, was of the same 
opinion, he suspected; for though he did not say so, 
he always spoke of the school as Mr. Armiger’s 
hobby, and never went near it himself, and ‘‘ hoped 
it might turn out well.” Of course Mr. Goodchild 
hoped so too, therefore they were of one mind upon 
the subject generally. 

Mr. Slocum gave a glowing account of several 
new companies with which he was concerned ; 
he did not recommend the stock-broking busi- 
ness fer William Goodchild, as it required a 
peculiar talent, he might say a peculiar sharp- 
ness—a good nose—to be successful in that line. 
Mr. Slocum flattered himself he had a good nose 
(certainly it was the most conspicuous feature in his 





face). He recollected Mr. William well at Mr. 
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Bearward’s; he was a very nice young fellow, but 
lad scarcely enough energy, sharpness, savoir faire— 
well, he would even say impudence—for City business. 
It was necessary to be alive to all the dodges of the 
money market, and was, besides, very harassing, 
and required an iron constitution, which, he feared, 
his friend William had not. 

‘* Now, I have,” said Mr. Slocum, giving himself 
a thump on the breast. ‘I am as strong as brass. 
If you’ll take my advice, you will say nothing to your 
son about this matter, nor mention to him anything 
that passes in confidence between us. Satisfy your- 
self thoroughly on all points, and let me know your 
wishes, and I will carry them out to tho best of my 
ability. Ill keep a good look-out, and give you 
information as to what’s what; and you are much 
better able to judge of such matters than your 
studious son. IfI wanted advice on any difficulty 
of Latin or Greek, I should go to your son for it, 
sooner than to anybody else ; but I do noé think his 
opinion would be worth much on the subject of 
investments, nor Mr. Armiger’s neither; for what 
can a clergyman, whose whole time is conscientiously 
devoted to the sacred duties of his parish, and that a 
very poor parish, know about money matters and the 
Stock Exchange? ” 

So Mr. Goodchild resolved to place his affairs in 
Mr. Slocum’s hands, exercising his own judgment, 
of course, and to tell no one else what he was con- 
templating until he should be in a position to make 
glad the hearts of his children by the announcement 
of some great and wholly unexpected success. 





ON AVOIDING DISPUTES. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


- A= with thine adversary quickly, whiles 

thou art in the way with him.” We must 
not hastily assume that this precept in the Sermon 
on the Mount is only a parabolic utterance—a mere 
vehicle for the conveyance of some spiritual truth. 
It does convey such a truth; but in itself—in its 
first meaning—it has a very plain and practical 
application. 

Lhere are few of us who escape all differences with 
our fellows—who do not fall into what we term some 
misunderstanding, which is capable of growing into 
a serious quarrel. But though a quarrel grows only 
too fast, it has its stages of progress when it may be 
dissipated ; though it may not have been nipped 
in the bud, it has its pauses, of which advantage may 
be taken to bring it to an end—when the fire which 
heats it is burning low, and it depends upon one or 
other of the parties at variance either to close the 
strife, or to heap fresh fuel on the embers. 

Of course we must allow that there may arise 
occasions in which two parties decide well to separate. 
One or the other may do that which makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to resume the rela- 
tionship which previously existed between them. 
But their separation may be effected without tho 
essence of what we understand by a quarrel. The 
two sides need not be mutual adversarics. They 
dissolve partnership; each goes his own way; and 
neither wishes to associate intimately any longer 
with the other And there is no need that they 
should. They part, but with no prospect of a stand- 








ing feud. There is no danger of the relationship 
between them becoming embittered as time moves 
on. ‘hey find they are not suited to each other 
in, say, the conduct of business, in their commeicial 
designs, in their habits of life; they cannot work 
together, and so they separate. But they do not fight, 
and they do not wish todo so. It is not paradoxical 
to say that their separation, their keeping apart, 
is more likely to lead to agreement, or good under. 
standing between them, than any forced attempt at 
amalgamation. In these cases, indeed, efforts for a 
reunion would be injudicious. There is plenty of 
room for both, and they had both better pursue their 
own courses independently. There is no prospect of, 
or benefit in, an agreement, and so they agree to 
differ, and the less they see of one another the better 
for both. 

But sometimes variances arise which threaten strife 
to the bitter end; when the two parties are in danger 
of fighting for victory ; when what we call a feud 
arises, and each seeks opportunity to have a blow at 
the other ; when, in short, they are adversaries. 

And in the course of their unhappy contentions 
some pause, some breathing place is reached, when 
they cease striking, and rest upon their weapons. 

lf, unhappily, any of you are embarked in a 
quarrel of which you do not sce the end, and any 
such stage arises, seizo the opportunity. Put aside 
whatever projects you may have formed of future 
hostile operations, and make terms. Close the war ; 
be ready to change the armistice into peace. ‘‘ Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the 
way with him.” Meet him half-way; make some 
compromise. The whole world is conducted by the 
balance of forces. Compromise is divine. This earth, 
you know, spins swiftly round in space, and, by 
what we call centrifugal force, everything loose upon 
it would be flung off, like drops from a trundled 
mop, unless those things were kept in their place by 
the law of gravitation. But God does not contradict 
himself by allowing these opposite forces to work 
and keep one another in check. And in the moral 
or spiritual world there is also a mysterious balance 
of forces. Use this truth in smali matters; in all 
excited contentions, make some compromise rather 
than renew the strife. 

There is all the more need for this when the dis- 
pute is likely to be drawn into a legal one; and to 
this the words of the text seem to apply most 
closely. ‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him, lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and 
thou be cast into prison.” Do and bear almost any- 
thing rather than go to law. Directly that step is 
taken a quarrel becomes formulated; others aro 
interested in its continuance. Points of variance 
become bitterly defined, and it is much harder to 
recede. All that had been mere irritated sentiment 
assumes a formal shape; the looseness of indignation 
becomes stiff; suspicions grow into distinct charges; 
you are committed to definite statements; you are 
compelled to seek for proofs to suppert them; all 
that before was in some measure vague and undeter- 
mined hardens into form, and becomes greatly 
more difficult of dispersion and dissolution. Before, 
it was mere clay; now, it is burnt into rigidity. 
Before, it was water ; now, it is frozen into ice, with 
the prospect of a long winter before you. What 


might have been casily moulded or poured out, can 
Tho hope of a real termina- 


now only be broken. 
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tion of the strife is, moreover, not forwarded by the 
prospect of a favourable verdict. A verdict can 
hardly please both sides; and it is both sides we are 
obliged to think of in estimating how a quarrel may 
bo closed. Whatever the result, the position of 
“adversary” is fixed. Even after the trial is over, 
the opponents are still likely enough to remain in 
enmity with one another. Their dispute has become 
public; they stand committed as opponents; the 
undefined difference survives in @ recorded suit, the 
memory of which perpetuates estrangement. 

Let us take it as one chief application of tho sen- 
tence before us, if possible, not to gotolaw; and, if it be 
possible, as much as lieth in ws, live peaceably with 
allmen. ‘‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art in the way with him,” lest the embitter- 
ing and hardening process of legal strife begin, and 
you find you cannot draw back—cannot get clear of 
it—till its whole course hasrun, sometimes, as in the 
advice before us, down to the utmost farthing. 

And it is the Christ, as the Christ, who says this; 
and it is as Christians that we are called upon to 
follow him. Dare sometimes to question those stub- 
born resolutions you have formed about your rights ; 
fight against the devil of recrimination; give and 
take; bear and forbear. If you must part from one 
who was a companion, be content with parting dis- 
tinctly ; but do not throw a stone at him as he goes. 
Do not make the dissolution of a partnership into a 
dispute. Separate, and have done with it, if you 
must needs separate. But when a quarrel begins, 
and threatens to grow up with that fatal accumu- 
lating power which seems to be inherent in a quarrel, 
catch some pause, and close the strife. That is the 
mind of the Christ. ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him.” 

Of course this rule has still larger application in 
its first sense, and without any necessary reference 
to a social dispute. Again and again moments, 
arrive in which a work can be done effectively, which, 
if put off, might be hard, if not impossible to do. 
Seize the change of wind to set your sail; watch the 
tide; put in the stitch in time; plough while the soil 
is fit; cut down tbe thistle before its seeds are ripe. 
There are countless opportunities in which we may 
thus save trouble and vexation, and that effectually, 
after a right, and, if you will, a divine, fashion ; for 
you will be applying the principle of the precept, 
‘Acree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou 
art in the way with him.” Do not do this on what 
we call mere coyimon-sense grounds, but learn how 
wide and penet? ating the spirit of godliness is; how 
the commonest visdom may become divinely conse- 
crated. Enjoy the sense of being in communion 
with God in all you do, and find an exercise of your 
religion througout the daily conduct of your life. 

But has the utterance of Christ which we are con- 
sidering no spncial spiritual sense and application ? 
Has it no deeyer meaning? Truly it has, ‘Agreo 
with thine # \versary quickly,” not only ‘‘lest he 
deliver thee to the judge,” but lest the last and 
great assiz¢ find you encouraging bitterness in your 
heart. God is the judge. He putteth down one and 
setteth up another. Agree, lest thine adversary’s 
wrongs cry against thee before the Judgment Seat 
of Christ. A suit may even seem to be settled on 
earth, of which the final and fatal issue is still to 
come. There is ever a background of sentenco 
behind and beyond the best verdicts of mankind, in 
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stirred. Resolutely discharge the spirit of enmity 


from your soul. Do not pass into that presence of 
God, which is now mysterious to us, with anger in 
the heart. The wrath of man will never work 
God’s righteousness, or weight the sentences of tho 
Almighty. As we hope to be forgiven, let us 
honestly desire to forgive. Anger clouds and dis- 
torts justice, and the tribunal of God cannot bear to 
be thus offended. Let not the sun of life go down 
upon your wrath. 

But thero are still other spiritual applications of 
our text. That which I have given is the first and 
obvious one. There are others of more pressing and 
personal importance. There is controversy aguinst 
each one on account of guilt, and a reckoning to bo 
made. We have many moro adversaries than from 
among our fellows. We have heard of a man being 
his own enemy. We have heard of such a thing as 
a besetting sin. There may be peculiar classes of 
temptation to which we are exposed, and these vary 
in their persistence. There are times in which, and 
circumstances under which, they pursue us with 
excess of importunity. 

But there are lulls, too, in these trials—moments 
when we can see our way towards weakening or 
disarming a temptation; when the hard first step 
looks as if it could be taken with unusual proba- 
bility of success; when we see a chance to bar the 
door against the return of the enemy. Take such 
when it comes. It may be it is often possiblo to 
deceive ourselves by saying that we will wait for 
a more convenient season; but at any rate, there 
are times when our resolution gathers a good store 
of strength. Use it at its height ; employ the better 
mood ; accept the divine afflatus; stamp down the 
fallen temptation; shake it off while its hold is 
weakened, lest it recover itself and renew its gripe 
upon you. While the tide is down, be busy to mend 
the hole in the embankment; then heap up the clay, 
might and main, for in a few hours the water will be 
upon you once more. Commit yourself to a rejection 
of the habit when the pause comes; make your 
yielding to it harder ; cut off the facilities which sur- 
rounded it, so that when it importunes you again, 
some fresh difficulty may have arisen to prevent your 
submission. 

Such watchfulness and promptitude are of incal- 
culable value to us in the battle of life, in which we 
have to fight with besetting sins ; and, among other 
things, our text bids us to employ them. Occupy a 
better mood in which you realise a fault, so as to 
cripple or preclude the recurrence of the temptation. 
Allow a serious breach between yourself and somo 
mischievous companion, so that he or she may 
decline your acquaintance. If you believe that you 
have a dangerous enemy in that easily accessible 
bottle, do not be content with merely locking it in 
your cupboard; get rid of it—it is no cowardice 
to do so. It may be harder to equip yourself 
again than to touch the key and take it out. Donot 
be content with turning your back upon your sin; 
put it out of reach while you are in the humour. 
Make the sin more difficult to commit. Accepting 
the message of reconciliation in the gospel is the 
first step towards peace in the heart and rigliteous- 
ness in the life. “Have done with thino adversary 


quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him.” 
Do not think that some of theso are unspiritual 
The battle of life is fought 
When Christ elsewhere 


applications of our text. 
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tells us to cast off the cause of offence, though it be 
a right hand, we may see many such divine employ- 
ments of our text asI have indicated, and in them 
we may conduct ourselves as true disciples and 
soldiers of Christ. It is in little things we fall, and 
in them we may rise and win. 

Our perception of heaven itself, our hope in immor- 
tality, is affected—nay, decided, in the common con- 
duct of life; and in that we cannot find a better 
guide than in the words of Christ, applicable to all 
the lesser as well as the greater difficulties of our 
existence. ‘‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way witb him.” 





A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


t be the course of a summer tour made last year in 
the south of France, we passed a few days at the 
little town of Grenoble, the chef lieu of the Isére, 
one of the most beautiful of the southern depart- 
ments. 

The first morning we were awakened by an un- 
usual noise in the courtyard of our hotel. On going 
to the window we found that it proceeded from a 
party who were taking their places in a curious 
vehicle, half pleasure-van, half stage-coach, and 
who, to all appearance, were setting out on a picnic. 
They were of the class one usually meets with 
in continental travelling. 
English family, with plenty of guide-books and 
umbrellas; an unpleasant boy of twelve, smoking a 
cigarette, and his mother, a pale, well-dressed woman, 
evidently Americans; a curé, fat and flourishing, 
accompanied by a thin, delicate-looking ecclesiastic ; 
some country gentlemen (French), with negli- 
gent, shabby aspect; an officer of the line, and 
others. When the garcon arrived with my book, I 
learnt that this was a pilgrimage to La Salette, some 
twenty miles away; that the coach went every 
morning from Grenoble during the season with a 
batch of pilgrims, whose curiosity or superstition 
led them on a tedious journey with no other object 
than to gaze on the spot where was once seen, 
according to the story of a lying young peasant girl 
—there is no stronger evidence—an apparition claim- 
ing to be the Virgin Mary! No such pilgrimages 
for me! 

But there is another place within twenty miles of 
Grenoble, upon the other side of it, which is not 
without a certain kind of interest, and is certainly 
worth a visit, if only for its beautiful surrounding 
scenery. This is the monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, the cradle and the head-quarters of the 
Carthusian order. 

We took the regular diligence to the village called 
St. Laurent du Pont, about fifteen miles from 
Grenoble. There is nothing very remarkable be- 
tween Grenoble and St. Laurent: to the right, a 
long ridge of snow-covered mountains ; to the left, a 
far-stretching plain. After St. Laurent the road 
begins to ascend, and soon becomes very beautiful. 
A rushing mountain stream runs alongside; pine- 
covered slopes rise on either hand. As we proceed, 
the gorge becomes narrower; the ascent steeper. 
In some places a party would be obliged to walk 
single file; the two hands extended would have 
touched the steep wall of rock on either side. Two 
or three times the rock closed over our heads; the 
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path becomes a tunnel. Suddenly the gorge termi. 
nates. We see around us the vast and elevated 
desert of the Grande Chartreuse, and that long row 
of irregular buildings is the great monastery of St. 
Bruno. 

Our guide rang the bell. After some delay tho 
door was opencd—not by a monk, as I had expected, 
but by a good-looking young man, evidently a ser- 
vant, in a blue blouse. He asked if ‘* Monsieur 
wished a salle of one, two, or five francs?’’ Wo 
chose the last, hardly knowing what was meant. 
Taking leave of our guide, we followed our new 
friend into a large salle or hall. 

A long table filled the middle of the room, which 
was, indeed, almost the only furniture in the apart- 
ment, though plenty of pictures hung upon the 
walls. At the table was a party of about twenty at 
supper. There were several English and Americans, 
laughing and talking in a very unmonastic fashion. 
One gentleman was telling a story of something that 
had happened to him in a London theatre. We 
took our places at table, and were somewhat amused 
to find that we had a Jew on one side of us and a 
Scotchman on the other. The supper was good as 
far as it went, but no animal food. Meat is never 
permitted in any form at the Grande Chartreuse— 
not even for the sick or dying! They gave us a 
glass of real Chartreuse; it resembles mild gin, and 
is very sweet. The liqueur is the property of the 
monks; but they do not, as I had thought, employ 
their time in making it; it is made at a manufactory 
some miles from the monastery by paid workmen 
under the direction of a few monks, who remain 
there for the purpose. After supper we gathered 
round the stove, and most of us enjoyed a smoke. 
There were no ladies present ; women are not allowed 
to enter the building. Near by there is a hospice, 
kept by some sisters, where lady tourists are re- 
ceived. 

At ten o’clock a bell rang; it was the signal for 
bed. Round the room were a number of little doors; 
these were the bedrooms of the inmates of this salle. 
The “ guests’ quarters,” as this part of the monastery 
is called, are divided into a number of different salles, 
of different prices, to suit every class of visitors. 
Except for the crucifix and the stoup for the so-called 
holy water, the room was much as a second-storey 
room in a good hotel. 

I did not scem to have slept long when I was 
awakened by a knocking at my door. I remembered 
that I had expressed a wish to be called for the 
monastic midnight service. I struck a light and 
dressed myself. On opening the door I found the 
servant of last night; he had a lantern in his hand, 
and gave me another. We left the salle, ascended a 
staircase, went along a passage or two, and then up 
some steps info a door. I found myself in a little 
gallery overlooking .a large, dimly-lighted, not very 
beautiful church. The servant left me, saying he 
should return at the end of the service. As soox as 
I got used to the darkness, I made out an altar. On 
either side, though rather in front of it, were two 
platforms of wood. Here were the monks, some 
forty in number. They wore long robes of white 
cloth ; their faces were hidden in their hoods, so that 
they had a very ghost-like appearance. They were 


singing their office—long psalms in Latin for tho 
most part. Nowand then they prostrated themselves 
Poor men, what miseries had 


Can they really 


upon the ground. 
brought them to that living grave! 
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rather a few state rooms in it. The church, where 


service as this? Would that Jy knew something | the nocturnal service had been held, and which was 


of that perfect love which casteth out all fear! It 
was very cold, and, as another gentleman in the 


almost as dark by daylight ; the chapter-house, where 
there are some good copies of Le Scour’s Carthusian 


gallery told me that the service was an affair of | pictures in the Paris Louvre; the library, which is 
some hours, I resolved to take my lantern and try to | very large; the refectory, where the monks take 


find my way back to bed. 


Just then the few lights | their Sunday meal. On week-days, it seems, they eat 


in the church below were put out, and the monks | alone in their cells, only one meal a day, we wero 
began to chant the “ Miserere” in the dark. Inever | told. We saw nothing of the monks, and when we 


heard anything so unearthly. Leaving the church, 


asked to see one of the cells were told that they are 


I set out on my return journey. I tried to go as 1 | not shown to visitors. The servant who showed us 
hed een directed, but 1 missed the road, the stair- | over was not very communicative; he only told us 


case had disappeared. Then I tried to find my way 
back to the church, but this I found more difficult 
than I had expected. More than half an hour did I 
wander about, and was beginning to think that I 
should spend the night in so doing, when I heard 
the sound of the monks singing. Following it, I 
arrived at the gallery I had left. Here I found my 
Scotch friend. He had been in the house some days, 
and had learnt his way about, so we returned together 
to the salle. 

The next morning, at breakfast, a fat little monk 
came in, and hoped, with many bows, ‘that mes- 
leurs les voyageurs had everything they wanted.” 
This, I was told, is done every morning. The fat 
monk was the guest-master; perhaps he lives on 
guest fare. 

After breakfast we were shown the monastery, or 











TOS CRANDE CHARTREUSE MONASTERY, 


that the Order had been founded in that place by 
Saint Bruno, early in the eleventh century. « The 
place was called Chartreuse before this. Hence the 
name of the Order, and the English corruption, 
‘‘Charter House,” which was the name given to the 
monasteries of this Order in England before the Re- 
formation. 

We noticed over the door of the infirmary an 
image of the Virgin. Underneath was printed 
‘* Salus Infirmorum” (health of the sick), one of the 
titles which the Romish Church blasphemously gives 
to the mother of Jesus. 

After the visit the majority of our party took their 
departure. I remained to dinner, intending in the 
afterneon to see something of the surroundings. 
However, it turned out wet, and I was forced to re- 
main indoors and amuse myself, as best I might, 
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with a “Life of Saint Bruno” that I found in my 
room. All the biography was contained in a couple 
of pages. There was little to say about the solitary 
hermit; he lived, like his followers, a purely con- 
templative, that is, an idle life. There were plenty 
of miracles, though of the usual ridiculous kind, as 
different as possible from Scripture miracles. A 
bird was taught to say, ‘“‘Save us, good Bruno.” 
This bird was one day seized by ahawk. The poor 
thing said its prayer, and, wonderful to relate, was 
at once dropped by the hawk. I have heard this 
story of other so-called saints. A wolf came every 
day to Bruno to ask his blessing. This reminds one 
of St. Francis, who made a regular treaty with a wolf 
that used to trouble a village where St. Francis had 
been preaching. ‘The villagers were to give the wolf 
some meat twice a week, and the wolf was to steal 
from them no more! The treaty was kept by both 
parties. 

I received a visit, in the course of the afternoon, 
from the servant, who informed me that the guest- 
master, being out of the way, he would show me one 
of the cells for a consideration. I consented. On 
our way we met a youngmonk; he was not, perhaps, 
more than twenty, though it is difficult to tell, as 
the hair is cut off. I addressed him. His only 
answer was a shake of the head. ‘‘ Are you happy, 
brother?” I said. Another shake, very long and very 
stiff. The servant hushed me, telling me that the 
brethren never speak except once a week, on a 
Sunday, when they have some conversation in com- 
mon. I caught a glimpse of that man’s face, it was 
one of the most melancholy I ever saw in my life. 

The cell was a large, bare room, a bedstead, deal- 
table, and a prie-dieu, the only furniture, a crucifix 
and some pictures the only ornaments. This cell was, 








for the moment, uninhabited. There wero three 
large cupboards, rather useless, I should think, as 
the monks are not allowed more than two frocks, 
There was a turning box for the food. The window 
was very high. It was the kind of place a man 
might become mad in. 

The next morning an old brother visited me with 
a lot of beads and “holy pictures.” He was very 
anxious that I should buy something. As I did not 
care for his wares, he produced a bottle of Chartreuse, 
which was only five francs, he said. So they know 
how to make money. 

In an amusing account of a visit by a correspon- 
dent of the ‘ Daily News,” the writer tells how in 
the night he heard the sound of hammering of nails. 
Imbued with the sacred romance of the place, he 
concluded that the sound was caused by the holy 
fathers making ready their own coffins, as he had 
read of others digging their own graves. Daily dying, 
so they prepare for death! Curiosity was awakened 
to witness the solemn and suggestive scene. The 
traveller stole quietly to the place whence the sounds 
came, and saw some merry monks fastening up 
packing-cases of Chartreuse! 

On paying my bill to the guest-master, he entered 
somewhat into conversation. He informed me that 
the Order, which at the end of the last century was 
banished from every country in Europe, was now on 
the revival. A very large monastery is now being 
built in England, in the neighbourhood of Brighton. 
I dare say the Brighton ritualists will welcome their 
new allies; but it is sad to think that an institution, 
which embodies the darkest spirit of the dark ages, 
should again be lifting up its head among us, and that 
not only in Catholic France, but even in the land of 
Ridley and Latimer. 





ON BULLS—IRISH 


T would never do to lead off a chapter on Irish 
bulls with a bull, and yet, if it did not sound like 

a bull, we should be tempted to say that the Irish 
bulls are all English. The naturalist who began a 
chapter on snakes in Iceland with the remark that 
in Iceland there are no snakes, laid himself open to 
the retort, ‘‘ Then, if there are no snakes, what have 
you to write about?” In the same way, if the 
lusus nature or lapsus lingue known as the Bos 
Hibernicus is only an English import, why has the 
epithet Irish been tied like a fillet round the 
animal’s horns? Can it be that we have branded 
the wrong beast, or that the blunders of English 
wits are passed off on the world as Irish bulls? Tho 
Emerald Isle itself, according to some now forgotten 
cosmogonist, owed its origin to some mistake of this 
sort. When the rest of the world had been shaped 
out on the map, there still remained some clippings 
and parings, which the Creator, unable to use and 
unwilling to waste, threw together into a shapeless 
lump, and gave it the name of Ierne or Erin. Much 
in the same way, the waifs and strays of English 
intellect, blunders of thought too glaring to pass for 
wit, and slips of tongue too ludicrous to deserve the 
name cf a pun, were carted off to that intellectual 
dust-heap, the Emerald Isle. ‘Rubbish shot here!” 
was set up on the map of Ireland, and as the dust- 
heap rose with the accumulaiion of ages the moun- 
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tain of blunders was tipped with a pair of horns, and 
dubbed with the title of the Irish bull. 

To begin with the name. We must not let our 
readers fall into a blunder on the threshold of the 
history of blunders. We must clear the ground by 
explaining that a bull has nothing whatever to say 
to the bovine tribe. Mar. Edgworth, in his celebrated 
essay on bulls, sets out with this mistake, and has 
designed as the frontispiece of his essay an Irish 
Milo taking a bull by the horns, with the inscrip- 
tion underneath, ‘‘ Procumbit humi bos.”? This is 
either false etymology or a still more wretched pun. 
The bull is the Latin dzl/a, or leaden seal, attached 
to the Papal rescripts. When the French speak of 
custom-house goods 7m transitu as plombe, the Italians 
say bollati. ‘*A bull is defined as letters called 
apostolic by the canonists, strengthened with a leaden 
seal, and containing in them the decrees and com- 
mandments of the Pope or Bishop of Rome.” o 
Ayliffe, in the ‘‘ Pareryon Juris Canonici,’’ correctly 
defines a bull. It is easy to see that when Popes’ 
bulls fell into contempt in England, any pretentious, 
blundering document, with great, swelling words of 
vanity, came to be designated asa bull. In the same 
way as ‘ Hoe est corpus” became ‘“ Hocus pocus,” and 
ultimately ‘‘hoax,” and other popular phrases are tho 
remains of old irreverent Catholic oaths, such as that 
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Pope’s bull became synonymous with a blunder. In 
Milton we catch the word in the act of transforma- 
tion. ‘‘ Whereas,” he says, ‘the Papist boasts 
himself to be a Roman Catholic is a mere contradic- 
tion, one of the Pope’s bulls, as if he should say 
universal, particular, or a Catholic schismatic.” In 
the “‘ Apology for Smectymnus,” he remarks “ that 
such a poem should be toothless. I still affirm it to 
be a bull, taking away the essence of that which it 
calls itself.” In Pope and Dryden’s time the word 
had settled down to its modern meaning as a general 
term for a blunder in other directions than those of 


. theology. Pope, in one of his letters, observes: ‘I 


confess it is what the English call a dwi/ in the ex- 
pression, though the sense be manifest enough.” 
Dryden, in the same way, speaks of a ‘‘ confused 
heap of false grammar, improper English, and 
downright bulls.” 

Enough, then, as to the origin of the metaphor. 
It is the Italian bulla naturalised into English as 
bull, and then catachrestically referred to some 
bovine idea. We have now to pass on from consi- 
dering what a bull is not, to consider what it is. 
Bacon, in his remarks on the ‘‘ Statute of Uses,” ob- 
serves: ‘‘ The nature of a use is best discovered by 
considering first what it is not, and then what it is, 
for it is in the nature of all human science and 
knowledge to proceed most safely by negative and 
exclusive to what is affirmative and inclusive.” 
There is nothing, then, bovine about a bull, though 
it was a natural turn of the metaphor to suppose 
that a bull was a rush of ideas which blindly 
and blunderingly aimed at its mark and missed it. 
It is this play of thought which probably suggested 
this tauric metaphor, and set the learned world, in- 
cluding the Edgworths, father and daughter, who 
wrote on the subject, on a wrong track to find its 
true etymology. As an illustration of a blundering 
reasoner, this metaphor from the ugly rush of a 
bull is, we admit, a happy one. A bull is, in fact, 
a spoiled witticism—it is the perfect counterpart of 
wit. Instead of discovering real relations which are 
not apparent, it admits apparent relations which are 
not real. It is impossible, for instance, for a man 
who is either witty or entirely witless to make a bull 
in the proper sense of the word. A very stupid anda 
very clever man alike are incapable of a bull, but 
for opposite reasons. The one has‘no horns at all 
with which to rush; the other has eyes as well as 
horns, and sees what he is aiming at. There must 
be some sense of the incongruity of ideas to produce 
wit at all, but unless we have some power of sorting 
ideas, we shall fail in that definition of wit which 
Locke gives, and which is on the whole the shortest 
as well as the clearest. ‘‘ Wit,” he says, “lies most 
in the assemblage of ideas, 1nd putting these together 
with quickness and variety, wherein can be found 
any resemblance or congruity.”’ ‘Wit consisting in 
the power of making comparisons, the odder and 
more far-fetched, the purer the sense of the wit is. 
It differs thus from poetry, in which the ecmparisons 
must rather be apt than ingenious, and simple, not 
extravagant or far-fetched. It is easy to see how a 
simile may be too witty to be poetical; as, for in- 
stance, when Butler describes the dawn,— 


** And now had Phebus on the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
Trom black to red hegan to turn.” 
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The incongruity between summer and a boiled 
lobster is too far-fetched to be poetical. It is poetry 
losing itself in the sands of wit. 

Now as wit is a kind of incongruous poetry, so a 

bull is a kind of incongruous wit. In making a bull 
we must aim at wit, and somehow miss the mark. It 
is the blunder of a half-witty man who conceives an 
idea, and brings forth an abortion. It is an old story 
of a speaker who once stood up in the House and 
commenced, ‘‘Gentlemen, I conceive,” and then he 
came to a dead pause. He tried it again, and again 
hesitated, and stammered, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I conceive.” 
He went on for a third attempt, when some one, who 
was a real wit, took the word out of his mouth, with 
the remark that the honourable member had con- 
ceived three times and brought forth nothing. This 
is the way in which an Englishman breaks down. 
He fails from a total lack of ideas. In the case of an 
Irishman it is the opposite; he has no lack either of 
ideas or of language, but his misfortune is, that in- 
stead of a command of language, it is language 
which has a command of him. He has a rush of 
ideas, but it is like a water-bottle turned upside 
down, and the thoughts come out in a gurgling way, 
often full of sound and fury, but signifying nothing. 
It is this state of mind that falls into bulls, as natu- 
rally as a confused witness may be made to contra- 
dict himself under cross-examination. The only 
reason why this confusion of ideas is more common 
among Irishmen, is because their ideas flow faster 
than they can find words in which to clothe them. 
Thus a dull man cannot perpetrate a bull for one 
reason, or a witty man for another. It is only a mind 
on the midway stage, too witty not to want ideas, but 
not witty enough to find the suitable mode of cloth- 
ing them in set forms of speech, which falls into 
blunders of this kind. There is another reason why 
that monster of speech, the bos bifrons, is more common 
in Ireland than elsewhere. The Irishman is pre- 
sumably not at home in the English idiom; he is 
somewhat like a foreigner, translating as he goes 
along. A Frenchman who translated the phrase in 
Colley Cibber’s play, ‘‘ Love’s last shift,” la derniére 
chemise de Tamour, was guilty of an unconscious bull. 
So when a Frenchman, dining in London, in com- 
pany with the author of the ‘‘ Rambler,” drank Dr. 
Johrson’s health in these words, ‘‘ A votre santé, J. 
Vagabond,” we have a ludicrous blunder, which is 
on) y not a bull because it is the natural mistake of 
an intelligent man unfamiliar with the English idiom. 
Mi ny so-called Irish bulls are nothing but mistakes 
of this kind. The Irish haymaker, who addressed 
the court in his defence, ‘‘My lord, I am a poor 
widow,” threw judge and jury into convulsions, 
whereas it was no mistake of thought, but only of 
etpression. He was not aware that the right term to 
xe Was Widower, not widow. It is to be feared that 
we try the gravity of foreigners when a flood of 
Cook’s excursionists pour over the Continent, breaking 
the head of Priscian on every language in Europe. 
If mistakes of this kind are bulls, then the English 
race are the very Minotaurs of men. 


** Semibovemque virum semivirumque bovem.” 


But the bull, properly so called, is a blunder of 
ideas, not of mere expression. It is a confusion 
of thought, arising from carelessness and too great 
copia fandi. It is only a fast runner who can trip 
himself up in this way. If men will reason too 
quickly—“ hopping from bough to bough,” as 
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Curran once expressed it—perching on a conclusion, 
and supposing that they have established a proof, 
they must sometimes perch on a rotten bough. They 
will blunder because they do not give themselves 
time to sift their thoughts, and see what is argument 
and what is not. Every one knows Lover’s song of 
the reasons why St. Patrick’s Day is kept on the 17th 
of March. Some said the saint was born on the 8th 
and others on the 9th day of the mad month, so it 
was a happy thought of an Irish wit to put the two 
numbers together, and set it down that he was born 
on the 17th. There is humour in this thought, as 
it is the opposite to the commonplace solution which 
a matter-of-fact Englishman would have offered— 
that he was born in the small hours of the night, 
when the gossips, who were drowning their shamrock, 
were not sure whether the 8th was over or the 9th 
had begun. The above explanation is humorous, 
but it does not amount to a bull. Not so with 
another Irish poet, whose name should be enrolled in 
the Dunciad, who attempted to account for the con- 
flicting dates by the sapient remark that no man 
could have two birthdays unless he was twins. Here 
is the real animal; we have got a bull by the horns, 
and no mistake. It is a bull in thought, in word, in 
deed. No man could have two birthdays is a silly 
truism, and the stupid fellow, afraid of uttering any- 
thing so silly, tries to save himself, and so begins to 
blunder. This is an excellent instance of a bull. 
There is confused thinking, as well as a confusion of 
language. It isa bull all over, from horns to hoof, 
hopelessly caught in the net of its own mistaken 
subtlety. Another blunder of the same sort is the 
story of Kelly, the stage-manager in Sheridan’s time 
at Drury Lane, who fell down through a trap-door 


and broke his leg, and when picked up told Sheridan 
it was well he had not been killed, for Sheridan 


would then have had to keep him for life. Blunders 
of this kind are confusions of thought, arising from 
the mind rushing too fast from‘one class of considera- 
tions to another. Having compared the compensa- 
tion due for a broken leg with that for a broken 
neck, he forgot that the one might be payable to him 
in propria persona, the other certainly could not. To 
be killed outright, as the Irishman calls it, and to 
be kept for life, are incongruous ideas, but in his 
haste to tumble out his thoughts he forgot to see the 
incongruity. 

Of bulls of this kind, Mr. Edgworth gives a few 
excellent specimens, carefully adding at the same 
time that this class of bull is quite as common on our 
side of the Channel. Take the case ef the medical 
student who, when asked what progress he had made 
in his profession, replied, ‘‘ I hope soon to be quali- 
fied to be a physician, for I think I am now able to 
eure a child.” This is clearly a bull, whereas 
O’Connell’s comparison of the Irish secretary to a 
shave-beggar is a witticism, and not a bull. When 
young statesmen like Mr. Stanley were sent over to 
try their ’prentice hand on Irish politics, it was a 
happy thought to compare them to the barber’s 
apprentice who begins by shaving beggars. There 
is no confusion of ideas here, but a stinging com- 
parison, all the more witty from its timely and racy 
humour. But the following, which is also of English 
origin, clearly belongs to the bovine genus. A 
miller, who found that a rival in trade was going to 
set up a windmill beside his, tried to dissuade him 
by the remark, ‘‘ You sce, there is not wind enough 
to move one mill, let alone two.” This is a genuine 
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bull, unless, as we charitably suppose, it was meant 
as a joke; and then it was open to the retort that, 
‘*Between them, they might manage to raise the 
wind!’’ The best bulls, perhaps, are those (common 
to all countries) in which men mistake their identity, 
There is the famous one which Lord Orford pro. 
nounced the best he had ever heard. ‘I hate that 
woman,” said a gentleman, looking at one that had 
been his nurse. ‘I hate that woman, for she 
changed me at nurse!” ‘The blunder: lies in the 
mistake of identity for personal consciousness; but 
here we are on the brink of metaphysics, and had 
better beware of falling into a worse pit than an 
Irish blunderer. The well-known instance of Pat 
accosting Mick across the river—‘‘ Hallo, Mick! is 
that you?” ‘By the token, ’tis yourself, Pat!” 
and when they met on the bridge—‘“ Lo and behold, 
it was nayther of us!” ‘This is a double-barreled 
blunder. If Pat had only said, ‘‘ We were both 
mistaken,’”’ we should have had one funny saying tho 
less. The best bull of that kind is the story of tho 
farmer who was set to sleep in the same room with 
a black man. During the night, when he was the 
worse for liquor, his face was corked black by some 
wag who put him to bed, and told the waiter to call 
him at five instead of the black man, who had given 
orders to be called at that hour. On seeing his face 
in the glass next morning, he rang the bell, and 
abused the ostler for waking the wrong man. ‘‘ You've 
called the black man instead of me!” This isa 
perfect bull; it is more than a mere slip of the 
tongue ; it is a confusion of thought. The man has 
mistaken his own identity, and, in his blundering 
way, transferred the mistake of the waiter to himself! 
He sees himself in a sense as others see him, and 
finding himself to look black to others. supposes that 
he is as black as he looks. .A bull has been well 
defined as the exact counterpart of a witticism. 
Instead of discovering real relations which are not 
apparent, it admits apparent relations which are not 
real. Sheridan’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger makes some 
excellent bulls of this kind. ‘TI will make her,” 
says the Irish baronet of his intended wife, ‘‘ Lady 
O’Trigger, and a good husband into the bargain.” 
The bull here arises from the laughable double 
meaning given to make. The blundering baronet 
jumps from the thought of what ne will make his 
wife to what he will make himself, and he does not 
give himself time to finish the sentence. Sir Boyle 
Roche is of course the Zaurus magnus of Irish bulls, 
and not to be passed over in an article on the subject. 
His immortal one on the impossibility of being in 
two places at once (‘‘barrin’ 1 was a bird’’) is too 
well known to call for comment. It is perfect. Itis 
a confusion of thought twice confounded—a double 
somersault, thrown by a parliamentary pantaloon, 
and almost, in one sense, too clear to be a bull. 
Another of Sir Boyle Roche’s is called a bull, but 1t 
is in truth a witticism. It was he who said, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I do not see why we should put ourselves 
out of the way for posterity. What has posterity 
ever done for us?” ‘This is as good as Mr. Justice 
Shallow, who writes himself, ‘“ Armigers in any bill, 
warrant, quittance, or obligation, as all his successors 
gone before him have done, and all his ancestors 
that come after him may.” It was Sir Boyle Roche 
who, on another occasion, announced that he was 
“ willing to give up, not a part, but the whole of the 
Constitution, and to preserve the remainder.” Ho 
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could, on oceasion, make a retort which showed that 
if a bull, he was a dangerous butt. For instance, 
when Curran said that he was capable of being the 
guardian-of his own honour: ‘ Indeed,” said Sir 
Boyle; ‘‘I thought the honourable member was an 
enemy to sixecures.’” This was a home-thrust that 
would go far to redeem the obvious stupidity of the last 
instance, which probably belongs to the class of lapsus 
lingue bulls. That is an excellent bullof the medical 
man who, when somebody regretted that his wife 
gad no children, remarked, ‘‘‘To have no children 
1s a great misfortune, but I have observed that it is 
hereditary in some families!’”? This is a bull only 
from the elliptical mode of expression, and probably 
throws light ‘on the origin of bulls. All rapid 
thinkers are liable to bulls. Unless a man takes 
time to think, and to clothe suitable thoughts in 
appropriate phrase, and also to keep the thoughts 
from tumbling in on each other like a train of car- 
riages suddenly pulled up without buffers, he will 
find his thoughts piled upon each other. 

But the best bulls, after all, are the unspoken 
bulls. It was a practical bull when the mob, in 
1798, burned Beresford’s notes, in the hope that they 
would break the bank in this way. But the immortal 
Sir Isaac Newton committed a bull as great, if the 
story be true of his making a large hole in his study 
door for the big cat to creep in through, and then 
adding a small hole for the kitten to enter in beside 
it. We should like to know the origin of this tale. 
Reverse it, and the bull disappears. Perhaps it was 
that the sage had a favourite kitten for which ho 
bored a small hole to admit his tiny companion. As 
puss grew, another and a larger hole was added; and 
then some wag, with a spite against Newton, invented 
the tale that he first bored a hole to let in the large 
cat, and then a small hole for the kitten. 

Sometimes a bull is nothing else than an ambitious 
metaphor which somehow has come out spoiled in 
the making. Thus the lady who complained of the 
want of snuffers for the candles, and then added, 
“These odious long wicks will soon grow up to the 
ceiling.” This is a broken metaphor, and so deserves 
to be stalled away with the herd of wild bulls. The 
schoolboy expression that he has ceased to grow, and, 
like the cow’s tail, has begun to grow downward, has 
acertain bovine air about it. Indeed, of blunders there 
isnoend. To follow them would be, in the Miltonic 
phrase, to be “in devious mazes lost.” A Welsh 
preacher, who died the other day, was described in 
an Irish newspaper, as ‘‘ b/ind from six years of age, 
but he had the oversight for forty years of a church in 
London.” 

_ If Tom Hood had said this, we should have called 
it @ witticism. His well-known stanzas on ‘Ben 
Batile”” abound in these quips :— 
** Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms, 
But a cannon ball took off his Zegs, 
So he laid down his arms. 
And as they took him off the field, 
Cried he, ‘ Let others shoot, 
Bat here I leave my. second leg 
And the Forty-second Foot.’” 


We have said enough to explain how bulls arise, 
and how they differ from blunders. Every bull is a 
blunder, but all blunders do not deserve the name of 
bulls. As a lady said of port wine, “ All wine would 
be port if it could;”? so a bull is an attempt at wit— 
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it is wine that is not up to tho mark as port. Any 
confusion of thought, the mere jumbling and jostling 
of incongruous ideas together, may turn out either a 
bull or a witticism, as Horace says of the fig-tree, 
carved for an image or idol, part may be a god, 
and part turn out old log. Like the potter’s clay on the 
wheel, it may turn out an unseemly vessel or a thing 
of beauty, according to the skill of the potter. In this 
sense we may add, that these partitions do the bounds 
divide as well from evil and folly on the ono side, as 
from wit and madness on the other. Thus the 
epitaph on Robert Boyle, which describes him as 
*‘ Vather of Chemistry and brother of the Earl of 
Cork,” is either a bull or a picce of banter, according 
to the standard by which we judge it. So, again, 
the lines on the roads made by General Wade in the 
Highlands, after Culloden, is bovine in appearance :— 
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** Tf you’d seen but this roadway before it was made, 
You'd have then blessed your stars and thanked General 
Wade.” 


But the subject is endless. To collect blunders of 
this kind is almost as great a waste of ingenuity as 
the collecting of autographs or used postage-stamps. 
The curious may give them a glance in passing, and 
lcarn a lesson of caution not to speak too fast, and to 
think twice before they speak once. Augustus’s rule 
of repeating the alphabet before speaking when in a 
passion, or the Duke of Wellington’s advice to Sir 
Charles Napier to write down his grievances against 
the War Office, and then throw the paper into the 
fire, is an excellent caution against blunders of this 
kind. Reading makes a full man, conversation a 
ready, and writing an accurate man. Hence rapid 
talkers are most addicted to bulls; and as the 
Irish are remarkable for fluency, and have a fatal 
facility of speech, it is intelligible why the bull 
is naturalised there. Sir Richard Steele’s account of 
the matter is inimitable, and with this bull we may 
close our ‘‘ Encomium Morice.” ‘It is the effect of 
climate, sir. If an Englishman were born in Ireland, 
he would make as many.” ‘The bulling expression 
of an Englishman born in Ireland is only saved from 
being a bull by the famous retort that we do not say 
that a man born in a stable would be a horse. If 
the climate is the cause of bulls, we can only con- 
clude that the Irish are the wittiest blunderers and 
the most blundering wits in the world. It is on this 
border-line between sense and nonsense that the bull 
is reared; and having traced this bos piger to his 
lair, we may leave him there. 





BATAVIA, 
THE QUEEN OF THE EAST. 


‘THIS title has been long and justly attached to 

Batavia, the principal seaport and capital of 
the Isle of Java, and metropolis of the Dutch East 
Indies. What Java is among the isles of the East, 
Batavia, the great commercial emporium of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, is doubtless among the cities 
of the East. The beautiful roads of Batavia are 
free, safe, and large enough to accommodate 1,200 
ships. ‘The city lies at the mouth of the River Taca- 
tra, on the site of an ancient town of the same name. 
It is built on marshy ground, intersected by canals 
in the Dutch style, is defended by a citadel, several 
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batteries, and has a considerable arsenal. So noto- 
rious was it as one of the most unhealthy places in 
the world, that at the beginning of this century 
General Daendels wished to abandon it for Soura- 
baya, a large seaport also on the northern coast, 
having the best harbour in the island. Its destruc- 
tion would have been completed had not Vander 
Capellan, another governor-general, who was ap- 





THE SIGNAL-TOWER. 


pointed in 1815, given it a new existence by drain- 
ing it and taking other measures to render it more 
healthy, and by re-establishing the seat of goverh- 
ment there. 


Though much improved since that time, it is still | 


found too unhealthy for the residence of Europeans, 
who never pass a night within the city, occupying it 
only by day as a place of business, and quitting it 
regularly from three to five o’clock p.m. for their 
luxurious and handsome dwellings in the suburbs. 
It is now inhabited chiefly by Chinese, who, in spite 
of its unhealthiness, thrive and grow fat, and also 
by Malays. The old city has a desolate air of 
neglect and decay, the large houses of former resi- 
dents being left a prey to dust and dilapidation. 
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PALACE OF RADIN SALEH. 


Themodern Batavia consists of wide-spread, thickly- 
populated outskirts and suburbs, branching for miles, 


connected with the old town by numerous markets or | 
bazaars of some extent, and by little, open shops, 
resembling children’s toys, chiefly kept by Chinamen. 
In the outskirts are some handsome European shops. 
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| leaved tamarind-tree. 








Here the hotels, like private houses, are pleasantly 
situated, many with spacious marble-floored veran- 
dahs, well lighted with handsome chandeliers. There 
is a large and handsome club-house, called ‘‘ The 
Harmonie,” where a good band plays every Tuesday 
evening, and balls and concerts are occasionally held. 
Another large building, called ‘‘The Concordia,” 
where dances are frequently given, has a garden 
attached to it, with a pretty rotunda, where a band 
performs every Saturday evening. These are situated 
on one side of the Waterloo Plain, a large square, or 
rather oblong, surrounded with trees, having a column 
in the centre with a lion on the summit; below are 
engraven the names of the Belgian officers who fell 
at Waterloo. A handsome block of buildings adorns 
another side of this plain; the central house, orna- 
mented with the royal arms, is the governor’s palace. 
The houses on each side were occupied by his officers ; 
these have been all turned into government offices, 


_as the governor is now required to reside at the 


small town of Buitenzorg, where he has a very 
palatial-looking residence, standing in a noble park 
of some three miles in extent, celebrated as the 
Buitenzorg Gardens, supposed to be the finest in the 
world. A smaller palace is fitted up for the governor's 
use whenever he visits Batavia, which is usually for 
two or three days once a month. 

The King’s Plain is the Hyde Park of Batavia, a 
flat and treeless square, three miles in circumference, 
with walks across and at the sides, and a broad 
carriage-drive around, bordered with the delicate- 





BATAVIAN HOUSE, 


On the other side of the 
drive stand luxuriaus and spacious private houses, 
some few of two storeys high, all detached, having 
each its own pleasant little garden or shrubbery, 
generally ornamented with large white flower-pots, 
the best means of securing plants from the 
ravages of white ants. Particularly striking 18 
it to an English eye to see trees, forty feet high, 
adorned with the most gorgeous or delicately-tinted 





| flowers. The Pornciaria Hegia is one of the most 
remarkable trees of this kind; the flowers are of @ 
| dazzling flame-colour, having variegated orange and 
|red petals. They grow in wide-spreading clusters. 
| and at a distance give the tree the appearance of 
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being on fire, justly entitling it to the name given by 
the natives of ‘‘fire-tree.”” It is commonly called 
the “flamboyant.” Though a native of Madagascar, 
it grows vigorously in Batavia. The leaf is of a dark 
green, and of rare delicacy, not unlike that of the 
sensitive-tree, but does not appear till tho flowers 
are out. A beautiful shrub, well known also in 
British India, and found in almost every garden in 
Java, is the Poinsettia pulcherrima. It has on the top 
of each branch a spray of brilliant crimson leaves. 
Amongst these, and close to the stalk, grows the 
curious and tiny flower in bunches. It looks like a 
little, half-opened red bud, in a green calyx, and has 
a bright yellow lip on one side, and long red stamens. 
The leaves below are differently shaped, of light 
green, and often tipped or streaked with crimson. 
Notwithstanding the foliage is rather too scanty 
below, this tree is one of the most attractive objects 
ina tropical garden. A splendid contrast to this is 
the glorious shrub—or tree, it may be called—grow- 
ing often twenty feet high (Pisonia alba), which 
strikes the eye of a stranger in approaching the 
shores of Java as a treo of rare colouring. It is 
also very common in Batavia; its crowning branches 
are of a very pale yellow or maize, gradually deepen- 
ing; and, as they become older, shading downwards 
into a bright yellow-green, until they finally become 
a perfect green. The foliage is very rich and full, 
completely covering the upper branches, giving it a 
somewhat rounded form. Whether from this or the 
colour, it is commonly called the “‘ cabbage-tree.”’ 
The Zoological Gardens, nearly five miles from 
town, are very prettily laid out, a small river with 
richly wooded banks skirting it on one side. Fine 
trees are thickly grouped in the centre, forming a 
perfect shade. Here a very good band plays every 
Wednesday from five to seven p.m., when the gardens 
are generally well filled ; little tables and chairs are 
dispersed about, continental fashion, and refresh- 
ments may be had from the magnificent room, built 
after the design of a Javanese prince, who also 
planned the gardens and presented many of the 
animals. This room is capable of holding 1,200 
persons ; being furnished with four enormous square 
dining-tables and chairs, it is occasionally hired for 
dinuer-parties and assemblies on a large scale. Once 
every two or three months these gardens are illumi- 
nated with coloured lamps, and the rotunda, where 
the band performs, is decorated with showy Chinese 
lanterns. ‘These entertainments are curiously enough 
called ‘4 Vauxhall,” and are advertised as such 
in the three Dutch newspapers. Near these gardens 
is the palace of Radin Saleh, the Javanese prince 
just mentioned, who designed it himself, and had 
it built solely by natives. He is a man of some 
talent, a good artist and linguist. Gas has lately 
been introduced into the gardens, but it has been 
in general use in Batavia and its environs for nearly 
ten years. The animals are not very numerous or 
remarkable, but there is a fair collection of birds. 
Batavia has a fine old Town-hall, or Stadt-house, 
standing in the city, whither bridal.pairs must resort 
to be legally married before going to church to be 
blessed, as the Dutch say, and which in the eyes of 
many is a secondary affair, perfectly optional. There 
1s also in the city an exchange, a bank, an old Dutch 
church, a mosque, and several Chinese temples, not 
temarkablo in structure, differing but little from the 
Private houses of the Chinese, which are as full of 
ornamentation from the roof downwards as the means 
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of the owners will permit. The commercial houses 
of Europeans are large and not unpleasantly situated, 
with a row of trees in front, and no houses on the 
opposite side. About three and a-half miles from 
town is the large hospital for all nations, maintained 
by Government ; it is generally crowded with patients, 
the barracks, the Dutch Navy, indeed, all the ships 
in the roads, contributing more or less to the 
number. A large medical school for pure natives 
stands near it, and the residences of many of the 
medical and military officers are in the neighbour- 
hood. Batavia has three orphan schools for half- 
caste children of both sexes, and a Roman Catholic 
convent and school; also a very neat and lofty 
toman Catholic chapel. The principal, and one may 
say only, Dutch church in modern Batavia is a largo 
imposing-looking edifice, with a large dome and an 
enormous flight of broad steps on three sides, 
situated in the King’s Plain, anything but ecclesias- 
tical in appearance, but containing a good organ ; the 
high box-like sittings each side of the lofty pulpit, 
and beneath the organ, which stands opposite, are 
for men, the women sitting on chairs in the contre. 
A small church on an opposite side of the Plain, 
certainly more ecclesiastical in design, belongs to tho 
Arminians, of whom there are several families. The 
English church is in the healthy suburb of Para- 
pattan, four miles from Batavia, and, with the par- 
sonage, stands on somewhat rising ground in a quiet 
shady garden turning out of the main road. To tho 
right, at the end of a large square plot of grass, 
bordered with trees, shading it from the road, is the 
church, without spire or tower—just a simple oblong 
building, with a colonnade forming a verandah on 
each side. It was built by tho well-known Chinese 
missionary, Dr. Medhurst, before he began his 
labours in China; he was sent to Java by the 
London Missionary Society. 

Beyond the church stands the native school for 
Malays and Chinese. A native schoolmaster is 
maintained by the English community. Excepting 
two small missionary chapels, no other Dutch place 
of worship is to be found till one arrives at Buiten- 
zorg, a distance of forty miles. This absence of 
churches and chapels in populous suburbs covered 
with the handsome and luxurious abodes of the 
wealthy is a most remarkable and significant fact, 
little creditable to the nation, which has become 
largely infidel, and is Protestant only in name, while 
the national church is in a very dead condition. 

With regard to society, there is some mingling 
between the Dutch and English, though the latter 
naturally form a large and independent circle suffi- 
cient in themselves. Card-playing and dancing are 
the favourite amusements. The French element 
has greatly imbued the character of the young 
Hollander, evincing itself in the prevailing taste for 
dress and gaiety. Visiting is generally carried on 
in the evening, though calls may be made from five 
to seven o’clock, and among intimate friends before 
twelve o’clock in the morning. A custom greatly in 
vogue both among Dutch and English is that of 
giving evening receptions, beginning at half-past 
eight, each family having its own particular night in 
the week, when a grand lighting-up takes place, 
and friends or acquaintances come and spend the 
evening without invitation. Some houses are open 
every night in the week; but should a house re- 
main unlighted, or only lighted in the back verandah, 
it isa sign that no visitors will be admitted. 
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Life in Batavia, as in most places, depends much 
on individual character. To the listless and indolent 
it necessarily becomes a kind of vegetarian existence, 
consisting of a bath, breakfast, and some busy idle- 
ness indoors until 12 o’clock; then comes tiffin, 
which is soon followed by a siesta over a light book 
till three o’clock ; another bath, and then tea at four 
o’clock ; then dressing and driving till half-past six ; 
dinner at seven ; at eight areception, or some place of 
amusement. The result of such a monotonous, aim- 
less routine can be no other than weariness and dys- 
pepsia, usually venting itselfin abuse of the climate 
and place. To the earnest and active mind it affords 
plenty of scope for enjoyable exertion. It is a very 
common mistake to suppose that, for the preservation 
of health, one must carefully avoid every kind of 
exertion. On the contrary, good health is promoted 
by a moderate and regular activity of mind and body, 
even in Batavia, as is proved by the fact of those 
who rise early and take exercise before the heat of 
the day sets in, and who, either from choice or neces- 
sity, are constantly employed, being unquestionably 
the healthiest and happiest. A short interval of rest 
for an hour after tiffin may be necessary for many; 
cricket and croquet may be played after four o’clock 
with impunity, and walking at five o’clock is both 
healthful and pleasant. 

The taste for botany, astronomy, painting, and 
drawing has a fine field for cultivation here. Much 
good may be also done amongst the natives by teach- 
ing them to think and reason as well as work and 
read. There are few of the young who are not 
ambitious to learn. There is a marked difference 
between those who have been taught, if only the 
common duties of domestic service, and those left 
without any civilising influences. These soon sink 
to the lowest depths of stupidity, and become what 
many Europeans unjustly estimate them all—mere 
beasts of burden. But the difference is still more 
marked in those on whom Christianity has shed 
her refining light; in many the transformation is 
incredible. A Malay newspaper was recently started, 
and enjoyed a good circulation and great encourage- 
ment, especially among the quick and inquisitive 
Chinese. 

The mean temperature of Batavia is 78° Fahr. 
At early dawn and late in the evening it is often as 
low as 70°. At midday it ranges from 838° to 88° in 
the town, but rarely exceeds 83° in the suburbs. 
Between twelve and three is the hottest part of the 
day, and even then deliciously cool land and sea- 
breezes spring up from time to time. Only when 
there is a lull before a storm is it sultry and oppres- 
sive. ‘‘ People at home’’—as we say in the Kast— 
have little idea how enjoyable the climate of Java 
really is. The frequent rains, which are by no 
means confined to the rainy season—falling two or 
three times a month in the dry monsoon—vwith the 
periodical breezes, which feel as if they came over 
icy regions, make even the climate of Batavia not 
only supportable, but often very pleasant. Every 
mile one advances inland, towards the long mountain 
chain which runs the whole length of the island, the 
cooler one finds it; indeed, every climate may be 
obtained in Java up to freezing-point. 

The Dutch have recently celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of Batavia by Koen, 
whose statue is to be (or perhaps has been) erected 
in the King’s Plain. 


J. M. A. 
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Varieties. 


Hencerr’s “Tempie.”—Mr. Elliot Stock, publisher of the 


fac-simile reprints of the first editions of John Bunyan’s 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,” and of Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Complete 
Angler,” has added to this interesting series the ‘‘ Temple ” of 
George Herbert. The original was printed by T. Buck and 
R. Daniel, printers to the University of Cambridge, in 1633. 
The name of the book is taken from the text which stands as 
motto on the title-page, ‘In his Temple doth every man speak 
of his honour” (Psalm xxix. 9). An introduction, by the 
learned and enthusiastic editor of Herbert’s works, the Rey. 
Alexander B. Grosart, contains brief but valuable notes on the 
date of the poet's death, and the circumstances under which the 
work was first printed. Not 1632, as usually stated, but 1633, 
was the real date of Herbert’s death, and of the ‘‘first impres- 
sion” of the ‘‘ Temple,” shortly after, by his friend, Nicholas 
Farrar. Izaak Walton records the curious fact that when the 
book was sent to Cambridge to be licensed for the press, the 
Vice-Chancellor refused to pass the two lines,— 


*¢ Religion stands a-tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.” 
—‘* Church Militant,” 239, 240. 


Mr. Farrar was firm, however, and would not allow the book to 
be printed without them. Mr. Grosart says that ‘‘ apart from 
its own intrinsic preciousness, the book holds a memorable place 
in our literary biography. Henry Vaughan and William Cowper 
regarded their meeting with the ‘Temple’ as a profoundly 
formative element in their inner life. Still earlier, it was one 
of the scanty library of Charles 1 in his imprisonment, and the 
royal copy revealed much reading of it. But its crowning glory 
is to have drawn from Richard Crashaw the tribute of naming 
his own poems, ‘Steps to the Temple,’ and also some well- 
known lines of fervent eulogy.” To these names Mr. Grosart 
might have added others of classical note, especially Arch- 
bishop Leighton (whose annotated copy was long preserved in 
Scotland), and the greatest of the Puritan divines, Dr. John 
Owen. 


Tramways.—A Scotch engineer, Mr. W. Scott Moncrieff, 
has successfully solved a difficult problem in the application of 
compressed air as the motive power in street traffic. The Scott- 
Moncrieff car is like those on our ordinary tramways, the tanks 
for the compressed air being attached to a framing below the 
floor of the car. For several months the cars have run on the 
Vale of Clyde tramways, between Paisley Road Toll and Govan, 
performing the journey of a mile and a-half for each charge of 
air. Under favourable conditions, this charge will propel for 
three miles. The cost is greatly less than by either horse or 
steam-power, being less than one halfpenny per mile. Details 
will be found in a pamphlet printed by Macklehose, publisher 
to the University of Glasgow. 


Fern Cutture.—Devonshire, ‘‘the garden of England,” 
may also well be called ‘‘the Paradise of ferns.” A Devonshire 
man—or at least, a native of the West of England—Mr. F. G. 
Heath, gives the latter name to a graceful and useful little book 
about the culture of ferns. The curious and costly art of 
fern-culture in regular ferneries is not the author’s theme, but 
the extension of the taste for these beautiful plants, especially 
those of native growth, in the homes of the middle classes, and 
even of the poor. Without professing to be a botanical treatise, 
much scientific as well as practical matter will be found in the 
‘* Fern Paradise” (Hodder and Stoughton). Like every enthu- 
siast, Mr. Heath is eloquent on his theme. ‘‘ What exquisite 
grace would be shed over every room in a house if every avail- 
able space were occupied by the feathery fronds of these beauti- 
ful plants ! On tables and‘sideboards ; on mantel-pieces and on 
window-sills ; hanging from window-rods; on the landing of 
the stairs ; in the hall ; in the bedrooms ; everywhere, in fact. 
Why not? Without any curtailment of necessary space, with- 
out any inconvenience, these beautiful plants might be so 
arranged as that every house, be it ever so humble, might 
become a ‘Fern Paradise.’” In short, the burden of Mr. 
Heath’s book is—‘“‘ nothing like ferns ” for house decoration. 


Canary Brirps.—The ‘Philadelphia Ledger” lately re- 
ported the death of a canary belonging to a lady in Providence, 
at the age of twenty-two years nine months, which exceeds the 
age mentioned in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for June (p. 408). The 





Providence bird was blind, bald, and lame, but sang cheerily 
till it was nearly twenty-two. 
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